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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


When Sir Winston Churchill spoke in Richmond ten years ago, he 
reminded his audience that Virginians and Britons have a common heri- 
tage. “The light of the Elizabethan age,” he assured the General Assembly, 
“casts its unfading luster here and in Williamsburg nearby.” 

England's eloquent statesman was not describing “Virginia House,” the 
transplanted Tudor mansion pictured on the front cover of this issue. Yet 
his words might well be applied to the structure that has weathered the 
winters of eight centuries in England and of three decades in Richmond. 
For “Virginia House,” which had been known across the Atlantic as “War- 
wick Priory,” reflects “the light of the Elizabethan age.” First constructed 
fully four centuries before “Good Queen Bess” ascended the throne, the 
building attained its greatest splendor during her brilliant reign. 

The priory remained at its original site until the 1920’s. Doomed to 
demolition, it was acquired by Alexander Weddell, historical-minded Vir- 
ginia diplomat. He had its ancient materials dismantled, crated, shipped to 
Richmond, and reassem- 
bled as “Virginia House.” 
Ly choice of the public- 
spirited ambassador and 
his wife, it is now main 
tained by the Virginia 
Historical Society. The 
tapestried chamber pic- 
tured on this page serves 
that society as a commit- 
tee room. 

British influences dating 
from a dynasty more re- 
‘cent than that of the Tudors are clearly discernible in Georgian Williams- 
burg. Photographs of a rem'nder of them are reproduced here and on our 
back cover. That statue of Lord Botetourt was 
carved at Virginia’s official request and has 
been displayed in the second colonial capital 
for eighteen decades. Like “Virginia House,” 
the sculptured portrait of the popular royal 
governor was first given form in England and 
was brought across the Atlantic. The statue, 
too, knew time's neglect (and suffered greatly 
from mutilation at the hands of overzealous 


patriots) before it was rescued from ruin, was 
moved to its present location in front of the 
Wren Building on the campus of the College 
of William and Mary, and was restored to 
something like its former elegance. Both the 
statue in the Old Dominion’s former capital 
and “Virginia House” in the present capital 
suggest, each in its own way, the “union of 
hearts based on conviction and common ideals” 


concerning which Winston Churchill spoke. 
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To the Walls of Cartagena, 


F Ew VirciniaNs of 1739 had ever heard, one must 
assume, of Cartagena, the great fortress-city that the 
Spaniards had built two centuries earlier on the north- 
ern coast of South America. But war broke out that 
year between Great Britain and Spain, and the colo- 
nists gradually became aware of the existence of the 
Caribbean port situated in the viceroyalty of New 
Granada, the territory of which today largely con- 
stitutes the Republic of Colombia. 

Once hostilities were declared, the authorities in 
London decided to raise troops from Britain’s main- 
land colonies in America and to employ them in concert 
with regular soldiers in an attack on Spanish strong- 
holds in the Western Hemisphere. Instructions were 
sent to the governor of each colony ordering the en- 
listment of as many men as possible for this service. 

Command of the “American regiment” was given 


William Gooch led the first contingent of 
troops to be sent from North America on 
“overseas” service. 


or 


How "Mount Vernon” 
Got Its Name 


to Alexander Spotswood, a former lieutenant governor 
of Virginia. He had served in the British army during 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714), and 
he greatly prided himself on his “Skill and Experience 
in the Art Military.” Indeed, the suggestion that troops 
be recruited in America had originated with him. 
Although he was sixty-four years of age and in poor 
health, he willingly left his comfortable estate on the 
Rapidan River and threw himself into the work of 
planning and organization; but before he could ac- 
complish much, his health worsened, and on June 7, 
1740, he died at Annapolis, Maryland. He was suc- 
ceeded in command by Lieutenant Governor William 
Gooch of Virginia. 

Gooch also was a veteran of the British army and 
accustomed to move with knowledge and vigor. Even 
before Spotswood’s death he had raised a force of 400 
men in Virginia and concentrated most of it at a camp 
in Williamsburg. But the county officials who served 
as recruiting agents seem to have scraped the bottom 
of the manpower barrel without examining the top 
and middle contents. Many of the recruits were va- 
grants, and some were probably discharged convicts 
—men who had been condemned to servitude in the 
colony for crimes committed in Great Britain and who 
had been unable or unwilling to find gainful employ- 
ment after their release from indenture. 

Be that as it may, the Virginia General Assembly 
sanctioned this system. On June 14, 1740, it was 
pleased to enact legislation specifically authorizing 
justices of the peace to enlist all able-bodied men who 
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did not “follow or exercise any lawful calling or em- 
ployment” and to cause them to be passed “from 
constable to constable” until they reached the Wil- 
liamsburg camp. 

It is well to remember, however, that “filling the 
ranks with rogues” was in that day a common practice 
on both sides ‘of the Atlantic. According to Sir John 
Fortescue, the historian of the British army, “pro- 
fessional criminals [were] passed from regiment to 
regiment, spreading everywhere the infection of dis- 
content, debauchery, and insubordination.” 

The colonists also followed British practice in select- 
ing officers. Commissions were ordinarily given only 
to men of substance and social standing. Of the four 
captains appointed in Virginia three were in this 
category. Richard Bushrod of Westmoreland County 
was considered “a Clever Active Man of good family.” 
James Mercer was a brother of John Mercer, a lawyer 
and land speculator of Stafford County. Also a member 
of the bar, James had “left his profession to Engage 
in the Service” and had “raised upwards of 130 men.” 
Lawrence Washington was the eldest son of Augustine 
Washington, a planter who owned valuable and ex- 
tensive tracts of land in Westmoreland, King George, 
and Stafford counties and in that portion of Prince 
William from which Fairfax County was to be carved. 
The fourth man, Charles Walker, apparently was not 
a Virginian but a British regular army officer sent 
from London. 

These commissioned leaders had already been se- 
lected when Gooch succeeded to the command of the 
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American Regiment. Much still remained to be done, 
however, both in Virginia and elsewhere, before the 
task force (as it would be called today) could be 
assembled in the Caribbean. The lieutenant governor 
had to find ships to transport the men to the designated 
rendezvous on the British island of Jamaica. He was 
forced to ask the General Assembly for money to 
victual the men at Williamsburg and to pay for the 
southward shipping expenses. He also found it neces- 
sary during the summer of 1740 to prod the governors 
of the other colonies to speed up recruiting. He hoped 
to enlist a total of 3,000 men on the American main- 
land, and he obtained slightly more than two-thirds 
of that number. 

“Continued heavy Rains and blowing Weather” in 
September caused further delay, and Gooch and his 
expeditionary force did not depart for Jamaica until 
October 2. Sailing on that date were nine troop trans- 
ports, each carrying approximately a hundred men. 
Four of the ships were from Virginia, the remaining 
five from the middle colonies. Convoying the flotilla 
was “His Majesty’s sloop Wolfe,” the captain of which 
was William Dandridge, a resident of King William 
County. 

The voyage south was quiet and uneventful. Gooch 
discovered that he was “a very bad Seaman, not to 
be reconciled to the Motion of a Ship.” The other 
personnel of the American Regiment, however, re- 
mained “in good Health and Vigor.” They reached 
Jamaica late in October; but, finding that the British 
regulars with whom they were to codperate had not 
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Admiral Vernon was paid an unusual tribute 
by one of his colonial subordinates. 


yet arrived, they went into camp. Soon they were 
joined by reinforcements from New York and New 
England, so that the regiment reached its maximum 
strength. 

Late in December the redcoats disembarked. This 
regular army was under the command of Brigadier 
Cat this rank British custom is not to add the word 
“General”) Thomas Wentworth, a disciplinarian and 
a man who, though always furiously busy with petty 
details, hesitated to initiate action that might terminate 
in large events. Shortly he was to be at odds with blunt 
and dynamic Edward Vernon, “Rear Admiral of the 
Blue” and His Majesty’s naval commander in the West 
Indies. 

Despite their differences, Wentworth and Vernon 
agreed to make their main effort against Cartagena. 
Early in March, 1741, the fleet reached the Colombian 
coast. The objective of attack, while fronting the sea, 
could not be approached directly because of reefs. 
Thus the attackers would have to force their way 
through the Boca Chica (“Little Mouth”), a narrow 
and heavily-fortified entrance to the great Bay of 
Cartagena, a lake-like body of water that was almost 
completely landlocked. Otherwise, without control of 
the bay, the fleet would be useless and any troops 
placed ashore would be unsupported. 

Admiral Vernon urged a prompt, vigorous thrust; 
but Wentworth was timid. It took his regulars almost 
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a month to overpower the outer defenses, and by that 
time many of his troops, both British and colonial, 
were either dead of fever or helplessly ill. 

Distrusting the colonial auxiliaries, Wentworth so far 
had made very little use of them. Most of the Amer- 
icans were kept aboard the stiflingly hot transports. 
Among the few to be sent ashore were Captain Walker 
and Colonel Gooch, but the former officer was killed 
in action, and the governor was so badly wounded 
that he had to return to Virginia. Five months after 
landing he was still so lame that he could scarcely 
walk, but, reflecting on the matter philosophically, he 
considered himself fortunate not to have been “numn- 
ber’d with those that died by sickness” in the pestilen- 
tial tropics. 

Lawrence Washington, who served as captain of 
marines aboard Admiral Vernon's flagship, was one 
of those who had to endure inactivity and monotony. 
His experience, or perhaps inexperience, during the 
siege convinced him that war, while “horrid in fact,” 
was “much more so in imagination.” At the same time, 
he developed a great admiration for his crusty, fighting 
admiral. But he could hardly have taken much pride 
in events as they transpired ashore. 

At Vernon’s sharp insistence, Wentworth finally 
launched an assault on San Lazar, the key fortress just 
south of the city. The blow, in which 300 colonials 
took part, was struck on the night of April 9, 1741, but 


After he returned from the wars, Lawrence 
Washington remembered a British admiral. 
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The house at “Mount Vernon” 


it was so badly codrdinated that it ended in complete 
failure. The Americans behaved badly, retreating in 
panic before they engaged the enemy. In this fashion 
they justified Wentworth in his low opinion of their 
caliber. 

Nor did they have a chance to redeem themselves 
at the scene of their disgrace. Soon the campaign was 
abandoned, and the Anglo-American force returned to 
Jamaica. Less than 1,300 Americans (many of them 
being disease-ridden) were still alive, out of the 2,000- 
odd who had made the southward voyage. The colonials 
had already sustained a fatality rate in excess of thirty- 
five percent, with nothing accomplished. And worse 
was to follow. 

That summer a second landing was made, on the 
coast of Cuba. It, too, proved a fiasco. A third joint 
assault against the Spanish power was directed against 
Puerto Bello on the Isthmus of Panama and took place 
during the winter of 1741-1742. It was no more suc- 
cessful than the others. By the following summer the 
toyal forces in the Caribbean area were so badly 
decimated that military activity in that area ceased. 
The survivors of the American Regiment, numbering 
only 300, according to one estimate, were sent home. 

One of those who returned safely to Virginia was 
Lawrence Washington. Soon after his homecoming, 
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late in 1742, his father died, and the young veteran 
inherited, along with other properties, a 2,500-acre 
plantation on Little Hunting Creek in Fairfax County. 
This tract had been known as the “Eppsewasson” 
estate, but by July, 1743, Lawrence was referring to it 
as “Mount Vernon,” in honor of that doughty British 
sea dog who had won his admiration. 

Lawrence was not long to enjoy his patrimony, for 
his health, having been affected by tropical service, 
rapidly began to fail. He died in 1752, and in due 
time “Mount Vernon” passed into the possession of 
his younger half brother, George. The latter retained 
the name as it came to him, even after he accepted 
command of the Continental army in 1775. And to 
this day the national shrine that was the home of the 
Father of his Country contains the cognomen of a 
British admiral. 

Undoubtedly George Washington maintained that 
name out of fraternal sentiment, for he never ceased 
to cherish the memory of the half brother who had 
lived in the house before him. It seems of significance, 
moreover, that the residence of America’s first great 
soldier should recall the deeds and the character of 
another officer who “never suffered any useful pre- 
caution to escape him” and who, whenever it was 
possible, carried the fight to the enemy. 7 7 4 
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During three of the four years of the Confederacy’s struggle for independence, captive Union enlisted 
men encamped on the eastern end of Belle Isle in the James. Doubtless they looked longingly at the 
river’s southern bank (foreground) and toward Richmond’s then-less-imposing skyline (background). 


Time was when thousands thought that the 
island had been misnamed. 


Saturpbay, November 3, 
1934, a long, towering bridge that, 
silhouetted against the sky, bears wit- 
ness to the grace with which concrete 
and steel may be combined, became 
part of United States Highway Num- 
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ber 1. Crossing the James at Rich- 
mond, it was named in honor of Rob- 
ert E. Lee and was proudly dedicated 
to his old commander by General Wil- 
liam McK. Evans, of the United Con- 


federate Veterans, in his more vigor- 


ous youth an artillery corporal in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

For a third of the distance across 
the river the bridge transects the fifty 
acres of ground comprising Belle Isle. 
Lying in midstream a mile above 
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tidewater, the island is flanked by 
rapids that invite attention to its ex- 
cellence as a site for water-power 
facilities. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was already the seat of iron 
manufactories that in 1858 were ab- 
sorbed by a stock company known as 
the Old Dominion Iron and Nail 
Works. 

Barring the interruptions of the 
War for Southern Independence and 
of periodic descents in the business 
cycle, the “Old Dominion” prospered. 
In 1893, for example, we find the 
management boasting that so widely 


in demand are its high-quality horse 
and mule shoes that the department 
specializing in those items is one of 
the largest in the firm. But times 
change. Today the organization is the 
Old Dominion Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion. Its altered name hints at the 
inception and expansion of depart- 
ments catering to the metallic needs 
of a newer era. 

In addition to the bridge and to 
the fact that the old iron works as- 
sisted in equipping his army, the name 
of General Lee is in a third way as- 
sociated with Belle Isle. Though not 


responsible for the housing and main- 
tenance of his guests once they had 
been escorted from the field, he was 
the cause of the sojourn on the island 
of thousands of Northern fighting men 
—the “PW’s” of the 1860's, captives 
taken in battle. 

The general began collecting his 
guests early. On June 1, 1862, he was 
appointed to command the forces then 
resisting the advance of the Army of 
the Potomac on Richmond. Within a 
few days Libby Prison, which thereto- 
fore had sufficed to confine military 
prisoners of all ranks, was crowded to 


In the 1860's no concrete arches like those of the modern Robert E. Lee Bridge towered over Belle Isle, 


distance. 


nor was the island connected with the northern bank by any such facility as the access bridge in the middle 
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capacity. Authorities were forced to 
act. Libby was designated as the resi- 
dence of enemy officers only. The en- 
listed men were sent to Belle Isle. 

There, glancing about, young War- 
ren Lee Goss, late an active member 
of the regular U. S. artillery, found 
the river “very swift of current, and 
full of fantastic groups of rocks and 
little islands, covered with luxuriant 
foliage, among which the water dashes 
in sparkling form.” The island, he 
further observed, rose at its lower 
extremity to “a gentle, sandy plain,” 
where some four acres were enclosed 
by a low board railing around which 
guards were posted at intervals of 
fifteen paces. 

To deny that the Confederacy pro- 
vided poorly for its captives would 
be to examine the evidence blind- 
folded. Yet the government was not 
therefore dedicated to a policy of cal- 
culated cruelty. Standing orders were 
that the men involuntarily in its cus- 
tody should be as well treated as the 
situation would permit and that they 
should be clothed, fed, and medically 
attended as well as were its own sol- 
diers. 

That these orders did little to miti- 
gate great suffering lay, not in a de- 
liberate intent to ignore them, but in 


the inability of the South to furnish 
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The water around Belle Isle is quiet in places, but in others it foams as it tumbles through rocky shallows. 


equipment and adequately to transfer 
stocks from areas where food was plen- 
tiful. To such considerations may be 
added the fact that the Federal govern- 
ment branded medical supplies as con- 
traband of war and even refused to 
allow Union physicians to cross the 
lines (as the Confederate government 
proposed) and minister to its own im- 
prisoned sick with medicines freely 
available in the North. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
scarcely to be expected that Belle Isle 
would present paradisiacal possibilities. 
For a while, it is true, all went reason- 
ably well. Summertime on the James 
was by no means intolerable. Drinking 
water was there for the asking, and 
bathing facilities at hand. But there 
was no soap to be had, and it was 
shortly found that this commodity was 
an essential in successfully combating 
a persistent parasite called the “gray 
back” by Yank and Reb alike; more 
than fifty years later, during the First 
World War, it would reappear as the 
“cootie.” 

A far worse season was winter. Few 
cared to bathe then. Some froze to 
death without bathing at all. On occa- 
sion the compound was jammed with 
as many as 6,000 men, more than 
twice the number it could convenient- 


ly hold. Of this total a third lacked 


tents—there were no barracks—, for not 
in Richmond was there canvas to ac- 
commodate them, nor lumber for 
frames or flooring. 

In the autumn of 1863 clothing, 
shoes, and blankets were shipped with 
the concurrence of the Confederate 
government to the unfortunate island- 
ers from the North. Such shipments 
were made through the agency of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, a 
near-prototype of the modern Red 
Cross. The goods were consigned to 
General Neal Dow, a famous prohibi- 
tionist, who was himself a prisoner. 
He “gave his parole”—that is, pledged 
his honor not to attempt to escape 
while at large—and made distribution 
of what he received. Eventually he 
was succeeded in these duties by Colo- 
nel James N. Sanderson. 

Food also was forwarded, much of 
it from private sources and, to vast 
Confederate irritation, in boxes con- 
spicuously addressed to “Our Brave 
Defenders in Richmond” or to “Our 
Starving Soldiers.” It came in such 
quantities, in fact, that some tents 
on Belle Isle were said to present the 
“appearance of a first-class grocery 
store.” 

But then occurred a hitch. A letter 
sent by General Dow through the 
Sanitary Commission was intercepted. 
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A From the northern bank, 
looking southeast, under 
the Lee Bridge 


< From the southern bank, 
looking northward, west 
of the Lee Bridge 


Thus it was learned that he was urg- 
ing that money be enclosed in cans 
labeled “Preserved Fruit,” the contents 
to be used in bribing guards to assist 
escapes. Thereafter incoming contain- 
ers were carefully inspected, with at- 
tendant delays in delivery, consider- 
able spoilage, and very possibly an 
amount of sampling by hungry inspec- 
tors. Rumor rioted through the North 
that the boxes were being used to sus- 
tain Lee’s army. Charges were fol- 
lowed by denials and countercharges. 
During a portion of 1864 prisoners 
on neither side were permitted to re- 
ceive packages. 

Heavy pressure from the home 
fronts finally caused older practices to 
be resumed; but by that date the Rich- 
mond prisons were very real scenes of 
near-starvation. In refuting to his own 
satisfaction the assertion that captives 


Two wartime artists sketched the 
prisoners on Belle Isle with varying 
accuracy and emotions. 
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were fed the same rations as Confeder- 
ate soldiers, one former inmate 
growled, “No troops could have lived 
and fought on what we received.” Un- 
consciously he was paying a great trib- 
ute to Lee’s men, for that is precisely 
what they did—with this important 
qualification: they could supplement 
their meager diet by occasional forag- 
ing; the prisoners could not. 

“I got a Richmond paper,” said 
Goss, “which argued that dirty people 
required less food than people who 
were clean, instancing the Yankee 
prisoners of Belle Isle as an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the assumption.” 
In reality the health of the men there 
was crumbling. A Federal surgeon 
who attended a number of them fol- 
lowing their exchange found that 
every man had “the visage of hunger, 
the expression of despair. . . . Their 
frames were, in the most cases, all 
that was left of them.” 

Under such conditions, sustaining 
life and sanity became for the individ- 
ual prisoner the immediate and daily 
purpose of existence. Sergeant John 
L. Ransom purchased a large note- 
book and maintained a diary in the 
composing of which he whiled away 
many an hour; but being himself a 
Westerner, he applied the term 
“Yankees” only to Easterners, whom 
he pronounced to be “a hard crowd” 
capable of almost anything. Some cap- 
tives possessed mechanical skill and 
carved out “Yankee fixings,” such as 
bone rings and watch fobs, which 
they traded with the guards for scraps 
of food or cloth or for little favors. 
Checker boards were made from bits 
of plank, and tournaments were con- 
ducted. Certain craftsmen—one is curi- 
ous to know precisely how they accom- 
plished it—augmented their purchas- 
ing power by increasing the denomina- 
tions of paper money. Many constantly 
reread old letters. Others managed to 
sleep for fifteen hours a day. Groups 
reminisced about home and _ friends 
and consumed again memory’s out- 
standing banquets. And always there 
was speculation as to when exchange 
and freedom would come. Years later 
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former Sergeant James Madison Page, 
of the Michigan cavalry, expressed 
the belief that he owed his life to 
guards who deliberately told “white 
lies” about the immediacy of exchange 
in order to keep up his spirits. 

Such an existence could be counted 
on to bring out the best in men—and 
the worst. Physical appearance was no 
reliable indicator of what the indi- 
vidual would prove to be when put to 
the test. Mere boys not infrequently 
showed themselves to be men, many 
who were men in years mere boys. 
There were even “galvanized Yankees” 
who, without the benefits of “brain- 
washing,” affected conversion to the 
Confederate cause, fawned on their 
keepers, spied on their fellows, and 
begged for special consideration. 

Then there were the “flankers,” 
who stole by stealth, and the “raiders,” 
who in their pilfering were bold. At 
Belle Isle the latter were in large 
part recent immigrants and recruits 
from the slums of New York City, 
many of them being “bounty-jumpers” 
who had been captured before they 
could desert and reénlist in another 


Part of an access bridge to Belle Isle appears in this southeastward 
view across the eastern end of the island. 


state for the money they could procure. 
They were organized by a New York 
mobster dubbed “Captain Mosby” af- 
ter the celebrated Confederate par- 
tisan. 

So difficult did General Dow find 
his work of distribution made by the 
antics of this gang of thieves that he 
remarked to a Confederate officer, 
“You have here the scrapings and rak- 
ings of Europe.” 

Colonel Sanderson was of the opin- 
ion that the guards let the criminals 
have free range because “a little de- 
moralization, more or less, among the 
troops of the enemy was not considered 
a cause of many tears.” He operated 
more effectively than had Dow, how- 
ever, by rallying the decent elements 
himself and organizing them for their 
own defense. As a result, the “raiders” 
soon found themselves bearing bruises, 
their heads being half shaved and their 
lives being made uncomfortable to the 
point of inducing at least their out- 
ward reformation. 

As early as October, 1863, General 
Lee suggested that the men on the is- 
land should be sent elsewhere. His 
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choice was Danville: there they would 
be sufficiently in the interior as not 
to encourage attempts at enemy re- 
capture and could be provisioned with- 
out having their needs placed in im- 
mediate competition with those of his 
army. A survey was made, but Ander- 
sonville, Georgia, was eventually se- 
lected as more nearly fulfilling spec- 
ifications. 

At the same time, Richmonders 
were not unaware of the potential for 
mischief of the despairing men on 
Belle Isle. Whispers had it that they 
had been secretly armed and were but 
awaiting a successful Federal cavalry 
raid to burst into the city, put it to 
the torch, and kill President Davis and 
his cabinet. Cannon were stationed on 
the bluffs on each side of the river 
and trained on the camp. Finally 
‘southward transfers of prisoners were 
begun. 

The water-bound prison at Belle 
Isle was closed on February 10, 1865. 
after it had been the temporary res- 


idence to a grand total of over 20,000 
men. As one motors across the Lee 
Bridge today, he may glance down 
and in his mind’s eye conjure up vi- 
sions of scenes played to their finale 
so long ago, when the isle was the 
midstream stage on which were en- 
acted manifold dramas that portrayed 
manhood in the whole gamut from 
unmitigated evil to uncanonized saint- 
liness. 4 4 


extensive (above); and today 
its successor operates within 
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Before Belle Isle became 
prison camp, it provided a 
«home for iron manufacturing 
facilities. In 1893 the build- 
“ings of the Old Dominion © 
tron and Nail Works were — 
_ Sight of the skyline of down- — 
"town Richmond (below). 
Ww 
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The Connecting Link 


The Expansion of Virginia’s Public High Schools, 1900-1910 


oe the legislators present 
when the Virginia General Assembly 
convened for its 1906 session was a 
short, bearded, white-haired lawyer 
from Nottoway County named Wil- 
liam Hodges Mann. This state senator 
was largely self-trained, and, perhaps 
for that reason, was keenly interested 
in public education. Since 1903 he 
had been working to give Virginia a 
better system of rural high schools. 


Now, in spite of a previous setback, 
he was prepared to renew the effort. 

The idea of state-supported inter- 
mediary schools was far from being 
an entirely new one to Virginia. A 
plan for “colleges, for a middle degree 
of instruction, calculated for the com- 
mon purposes of life,” had been de- 
signed more than a century before 
by Thomas Jefferson. That versatile 
friend of mankind realized that nature 


had sown her talents “as liberally 
among the poor as the rich” and that 
latent abilities would “perish without 
use if not sought for and cultivated.” 

Nonetheless, Jefferson did not con- 
template a free secondary education 
for every child. He was interested 
mainly in training “the best geniuses,” 
who, he supposed, would be “raked 
from the rubbish” of the elementary 
schools. Nor did his projected plan 


Stuart High School in isolated Patrick County was one of the many such institutions that were brought 


into being as a result of Virginia’s high school law of 1906. 
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include provisions for those whom his 
generation toasted as “the gentler sex.” 
It is true that he carefully super- 
vised the education of his own daugh- 
ters—he feared that one of them might 
“marry a blockhead” and _ therefore 
have to superintend the schooling of 
any children born of such a union—, 
but he apparently assumed that other 
Virginia girls did not run similar risks. 
At any rate, his proposed system of 
secondary education was to be re- 
stricted to boys. 

Even this plan, limited as it was 
in many ways, was much too ad- 
vanced for Jefferson’s contemporaries; 
and despite sporadic efforts in the 
more populous communities, so little 
was done toward the implementation 
of the plan for generations following 


his death that even by 1906 the com- 
monwealth had no real high-school 
system. 

There were indeed secondary 
schools in Virginia fifty years ago, but 
most of these were privately-operated 
academies that catered to those whose 
parents could afford outlays for tuition 
and accompanying fees. A few cities 
and large towns had established pub- 
licly-supported high schools, but most 
communities utterly lacked such facili- 
ties. Only five per cent of the children 
who finished the elementary grades 
were taking high-school work of any 
sort, and only ten per cent of all Vir- 
ginia children could be said to have 
even the opportunity to do so. Critics 
charged that the commonwealth’s in- 
structional system was “notoriously in- 


efficient and insufficient in the rural 
districts” and claimed that education 
was being “dealed out to the youth of 
the State in limited doses.” 

Statistics on the actual number of 
high schools in Virginia by 1906 are 
conflicting and contradictory. Probably 
the most accurate estimate was that 
furnished by Joseph Dupuy Eggleston, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He reported that seventy-four 
such institutions were in operation at 
the end of the 1905-1906 session, but 
he realized that this figure was highly 
relative. No more than ten of those 
schools, five of which were in incor- 
porated cities, were giving complete, 
four-year high school courses. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century educational and civic leaders 
in Virginia, as well as a number of 
private citizens, were viewing the situ- 
ation with increasing concern. Far too 
much “promising material” was being 
left as “undeveloped and unpolished 
as the native granite . . . in the moun- 
tain quarry.” Even the elementary 
schools were suffering, since they de- 
pended largely on the graduates of 
high schools for teachers. At the other 
end of the scale the colleges and uni- 
versities were not receiving as many 
qualified students as they should have. 
“A great gulf” had developed between 
the elementary schools and the institu- 
tions of higher learning, and the latter 
were becoming increasingly isolated 
from the life of the people and from 
the sympathy of the taxpayers. In 
short, the essential “middle link” was 
missing from the educational chain. 

Such anxieties led, in 1904, to the 
formation of the Codperative Educa- 
tion Association. Among the support- 
ers of this group were Andrew Jackson 
Montague, governor of the common- 
wealth; Edwin Anderson Alderman, 
newly-chosen president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Bruce R. Payne, of 


William Hodges Mann 
sought greater opportunities 
for Virginia school children. 
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the College of William and Mary; 
Samuel Chiles Mitchell, of Richmond 
College; and Joseph Dupuy Eggles- 
ton, at the time superintendent of 
schools in Prince Edward County. 
They strove to publicize the need for 
a high school “within reasonable dis- 
tance of every child” and for other 
changes they thought necessary in the 
state’s school system. 

As early as 1903 they and other 
educational leaders had begun to rally 
around State Senator William Hodges 
Mann, who in the special session of 
that year supported bills authorizing 
the establishment of high schools 
throughout the commonwealth. This 
permissive legislation made no provi- 
sion for state support but empowered 
local school boards to collect tuition 
fees from each pupil receiving in- 
struction on the secondary level. When 
these proposals were adopted, a pre- 
liminary step had been taken, but it 
was no more than a step. 

In 1904, therefore, Senator Mann 
offered a more comprehensive bill for 
the support of high schools. He pro- 
posed that public funds be advanced, 
in amounts up to $500, to any district 
school board that agreed to match this 
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A cartoonist for a Rich- 

mond newspaper thus 

sketched Mann (left) and 

Eugene Ould (right), co- 

sponsors of the high 
school bill. 


subsidy from local sources. The Rev- 
erend James Cannon, Jr., prohibition- 
ist and educator, came to Richmond 
from Blackstone to help in the draft- 
ing of Mann’s bill and, presumably, 
to use his influence with Methodist 
delegates. Representatives of other in- 
stitutions, both denominational and 
state-supported, also appeared in the 
Virginia capital to urge adoption of 
the measure. 

Despite those efforts, the Senate 
amended the bill drastically, and 
Mann was not able to accept it in its 
ultimate form. He opposed the meas- 
ure when it came up for a final vote 
during the hectic night session of 
March 11, 1904, on which date the 
high-school bill died for lack of a 
quorum. 

The next year, 1905, was one of ed- 
ucational agitation as well as of stren- 
uous political activity, and the high- 
school issue was thoroughly discussed 
by teachers as well as by candidates 
for office. The Codperative Education 
Association sponsored a month-long 
jamboree of rural speechmaking. This 
“May Campaign,” as it was called, 
seems to have been “a glorious suc- 
cess.” In thirty-one days a hundred 
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volunteer orators made addresses in 
almost every corner of the common- 
wealth. Propaganda was also broad- 
cast in newspapers and in pamphlets. 

That same summer William Hodges 
Mann, a darling of the drys as well 
as a champion of secondary education, 
took part in the Democratic primary 
as a candidate for governor. He cam- 
paigned on a platform that pledged 
statewide prohibition and new high 
schools, although he did not confine 
himself to those topics. Speaking one 
night in Williamsburg, he addressed 
a few remarks to the feminine mem- 
bers of his audience. “This was an 
occasion,” he informed his hearers, 
when he “could speak to the ladies 
and have the last word.” In spite of 
such pleasantries, he lost the nomina- 
tion to Claude Augustus Swanson. In 
1906 Mann returned to the state 
Senate and there renewed the fight 
for “the connecting link.” 

On January 13 the persistent legis- 
lator from Nottoway presented a bill 
that closely resembled the one he had 
supported two years before. A similar 
measure was brought forward in the 
House of Delegates by Eugene Ould 
of Campbell County. That law-maker, 
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The Richmond High School 

(above) was built in 1873; the 

one at Lynchburg (below) 

was completed in 1899, but 

there was a high school in 
that city by 1874. 


who was also the sponsor of a bill to 
prohibit the sale of cigarettes, had 
supported Mann’s favorite project dur- 
ing the previous session. 

Two years of discussion had made 
large segments of the public aware 
of Virginia’s need for a more satisfac- 
tory system of secondary education. 
There was general, although rather 
quiet, support for the proposed meas- 
ures in the newspapers and elsewhere. 
It is true that there was some opposi- 
tion; part of it stemmed from the fear 
that high schools might divert atten- 
tion from the still far-from-perfect 
elementary system. One disgruntled 
“Voter,” unburdening himself in the 
columns of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, snorted that it had never been 
the purpose of those who had es- 
tablished the public school system “to 
give a classical or collegiate education 
to everyone.” This anonymous dis- 
sident also argued that most children 
could not be spared from the duties 
of helping their families long enough 
to take advantage of such training. 
He called, therefore, not only for the 
defeat of the “class legislation” then 
before the General Assembly but for 
the abolition of the high schools al- 
ready existing. 

Not many people seem to have gone 
so far in opposition, although there 
were some friends of educational bet- 
terment who feared that requiring the 


localities to match state funds might 
discourage poorer communities from 
seeking aid at all. More positive cham- 
pions of the measure refused, how- 
ever, to be swayed by such hesitancies 
and declared that, however brought 
into being, high schools were “an 
actual and absolute necessity.” 

There was apparently little opposi- 
tion to the two bills in the legislature 
itself, and the majority of members 
seemed tacitly to accept an expanded 
high-school system as being desirable. 
The legislators and newspaper editors 
spent much more time that winter in 
arguing the merits of compulsory ele- 
mentary education for all young citi- 
zens than they did in discussing the 
question of secondary schools. And if 
mere mass of newsprint is any indica- 
tion, the average adult Virginian was 
much more interested in the forthcom- 
ing marriage of President Theodore 
Roosevelt's daughter Alice to an Ohio 
Congressman than in education on: 
any level. 

While Mann’s bill rested peacefully: 
in committee, Ould’s duplicate versiom 
passed through its various readings in: 
the House of Delegates. Somewhat 
altered, it was adopted by the lower 
chamber without a dissenting vote on 
February 15 and was then sent to 
the Senate. Mann allowed his bill to 
be put aside and the House version 
to be taken up. The latter, after un- 
dergoing further amendment, received 
the approval of the Senate on March 
5. The House concurred with the 
upper chamber’s amendments, and the: 
bill was signed by Governor Swanson: 
on March 14. 

The new law did not go as far as 
Mann and Ould had hoped. It did 
provide for an annual appropriation 
of $50,000, as they had proposed, but 
it reduced the maximum amount that 
any school district might receive in 
state-contributed money from $500 
to $400. The requirement that each 


Seen here from the air is 
Lynchburg’s newly-finished 
E. C. Glass High School. » 
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local board must match the common- 
wealth’s subsidy, dollar for dollar, was 
retained, but the minimum sum that 
any community had to raise was set 
at $250. This meant that no more 
than $500 would be the total spent 
per year on high schools in some areas. 

Nonetheless, ‘the legislation gave “a 
decided stimulus” to secondary edu- 
cation. By the spring of 1907 there 
were 218 high schools in Virginia, 


Brunswick County’s new consolidated school at Lawrenceville was 
offering a four-year high school course by 1907. 


one-fourth of which were offering a 
full four-year course. The process of 
expansion was accelerated in 1908, 
when the General Assembly increased 
the annual appropriation to $100,000. 
The number of high schools had risen 
to 345 by the end of the 1908-1909 
session, and nearly half of these were 
four-year institutions. By that time 
there were secondary schools in nearly 
every county, and some counties had 


one in each of their school districts. 

It is true that many schools were 
still not up to the levels set by the 
State Board of Education, and the 
graduates of some were unable to meet 
college entrance requirements. The de- 
velopment of instructional standards, 
the recruiting of qualified teachers, 
and the preparation of grammar-school 
graduates for high-school work were 
matters that would continue to take 
time and strenuous effort. But, at 
worst, the rising “people’s colleges” 
were offering opportunities to rural 
children that most of them had never 
had before. 

This current winter, as the Virginia 
high-school system approaches the end 
of the first half-century of its modern 
era of development, there are probably 
few who would venture to assert that 
it has answered precisely the purpose 
of its founders. They saw in it pri- 
marily the means of preparing Virginia 
youth for higher education. But as 
agencies of preparation for students 
intending to enter the workaday world 
immediately upon graduation, the sec- 
ondary schools have inherited respon- 
sibilities that were not envisioned fifty 
years ago. For such students Mann’s 
“connecting links” are truly “people’s 
colleges.” + + 
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“Virginia House’ 


In Richmond a structure of Tudor design serves to remind Virginians of 


their English past—and of two people who made possible the reminder. 


F OUNDED on December 29, 1831, the Virginia His- 
torical Society is not the oldest organization dedicated 
to the promotion of interest in the past of a member 
state of the Union. (The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, which evolved early in the 1790's, was the first.) 
But the Virginia society can boast that so eminent an 
American as John Marshall was its first president. And 
it has to concede nothing in the quality of its member- 
ship. While the roster of those who have belonged to 
it during the past century and a quarter includes the 
names of some substantial folk without pretense to 
prominence, it also includes names that would go far 
in comprising a Who Was Who and a Who's Who in 
Virginia's political, literary, educational, and social 
circles. 

It is doubtful, on the other hand, that any historical 
association of like prestige has suffered more from the 
slings and arrows of a fortune that, if never completely 
outrageous, was often next of kin. From the time the 
society settled down briefly in a room in the municipal- 
ly-owned Richmond Academy building at Eleventh 
and Marshall Streets, through a period in which it 


found itself more commodiously ensconced in a portion 


of the Westmoreland Club at 601 East Grace Street, 
it had no home of its own. In the course of its fre- 
quent removals, individual members were obliged to 
care for valuable portraits, treasured books, and price- 
less documents. That under such conditions many of 
these items would be destroyed, lost, or otherwise un- 
accounted for needs little elucidation. 

At last, on May 9, 1892, there was received on offer 
from Mrs. John Stewart of “Brook Hill” in Henrico 
County. She proposed to turn over to the society her 
sturdy town house at 707 East Franklin Street. That 
dwelling, erected in 1845, included eight large rooms. 
As though the appeal of its space were not enough, it 
had been the residence of General Robert E. Lee and 
his family during much of what to a generation older 
than ours was the “late unpleasantness,” and the owner 
had insisted that the Lees should pay their rent only 
in Confederate currency, even after there was no Con- 
federacy. 

Many problems in maintaining the “Lee House” 
subsequently arose and were solved. There was one 
exception to the rule of solution: as articles of Vir- 
giniana continued to accumulate, the Franklin Street 


When they step through 
the entrance door into the 
“Great Hall,” visitors to 
“Virginia House” are im- 
pressed immediately with 
its paneled and tapestried 
walls and its authentic 
furnishings. 


A view across the “Great 
Hall” toward its massive 
stairway, with the armor 
and halberd of a seven- 
teenth-century warrior at 
its foot, reveals the rich 
colors of the woodwork in 
“Virginia House.” 
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These two photo- 
graphs reveal the 
fidelity with which 
some architectural 
features of the “Prio- 
ry” as it was about 
1910 (above) were 
reconstructed in 
‘““Virginia House” 
(below). Over the 
windows to the right 
in the latter can be 
seen the coat of arms 
of Queen Elizabeth I. 


quarters proved inadequate for their storage, let alone 
their display or ready use. But on September 8, 1924, 
promise of new succor arrived in a second letter. How 
that letter came to be composed is of itself an unusual 
story. 

Properly the story begins on April 6, 1876, when 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell was born at his father’s 
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residence, the rectory of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in Richmond. From his boyhood he displayed a passion 
for the study of history—a passion that led him in 1901 
to become a member of the Virginia Historical Society, 
earned him later a place in its executive committee for 
thirteen years, and won for him eventually, in 1943, 
the presidency of the organization. 

Long ere the latter date he had, as a consular and a 
diplomatic official, embraced a life of expanding public 
usefulness, become a trusted representative abroad, 
been often decorated by grateful foreign sovereigns, 
and learned to make himself at home in far places— 
Denmark, Zanzibar, Italy, Greece, Syria, India, Mexico, 
Argentina, Spain, and Turkey. So outstanding were 
his accomplishments, in fact, that when he tried to 
retire, President Franklin D. Roosevelt persuaded him 
to remain in the diplomatic corps, with the explanation, 
“Public interest requires this.” 

It was in very mid-career that Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell—he was then his country’s consul general at 
Calcutta, India—met a gracious widow, Virginia Chase 
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Steedman, a native of Missouri but a granddaughter 
of Virginia through ancestors who had lived in the 
vicinity of Richmond and in Fairfax County. On May 
31, 1923, they were wed. : 
As with husband, so with wife: Virginia Weddell 
found no meaning in a life devoted only to self. Of 
this she gave a remarkable demonstration in 1939, soon 
after she and her husband arrived in Spain, he to take 
up his duties as the American ambassador to that un- 
happy nation. The vicious civil war was barely over, 
and famine was rampant, even in the capital. Mrs. 
Weddell saw to it that the huge kitchen of the em- 
bassy was made available for the baking of bread to 
feed the hungry of Madrid. This was unconventional 
conduct on the part of an ambassador's lady. It was 
also typical of the lady in question. 
The kindred interests and similar philosophies of 
the couple explain the letter of 1924 to the Virginia 
Historical Society. Since the organization was badly 
in need of more room, might not a way be found, 
the Weddells inquired, for the construction of a house 
in the Windsor Farms area of Richmond of a size that The imposing front facade of “Virginia House” 
would permit them during their lifetimes to share it (above) and the variety of plantings in its 
with the society? A committee of consultation was im- formal, terraced gardens behind the mansion 


mediately appointed to explore the possibilities. (below), scarcely suggest that materials as many 

At the same time the Weddells were resolved that as eight centuries old were brought across the 
this should be no ordinary house, no mere ark of many Atlantic only three decades ago to permit the 
rooms and scant aesthetic merit. And then, during a reconstruction in urban Richmond of an English 


trip to England in 1925, an idea on which they had manor house in the Tudor style. 
been musing was given substance when they learned 
that on the northern edge of the city of Warwick a 
Tudor mansion—the “Priory”—was to be demolished. 
What remained of the “Priory” was veritably a shell, 
and the most recent buyer of the ruin intended to em- 
ploy the naked walls in the erection of a factory else- 
where. From him the Weddells made the purchase, 
accepting the agreement in his original contract that 
the ancient stones should “be absolutely taken away.” 

No sooner was the transaction completed than there 
followed a British newspaper eruption. One writer 
found the sale “distasteful,” another “an outrage on our 
honored dead.” It was “a scandal that the Government 
allows such things to happen,” asserted a third. The 
“action shows greed on part of the seller,” pontificated 
a fourth, “and vanity, ostentation, and bad breeding 
on part of the purchaser.” “We can only suggest,” yet 
a fifth commentator huffed, “that America try to cul- 
tivate an art of her own.” But perhaps the observation 
most enjoyed by its own maker was that advanced by 
an Irish editor who mirthfully affirmed that the 
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Over the mantel in the dining room of “Virginia 

House” appears, in this southeastward view 

toward the sunroom, a portrait of Alexander 

Wilbourne Weddell by Philip A. de Laszlo of 
London. 


The entrance doorway into the “Great Hall” is 
flanked at the top by profiles of Alexander 
Weddell and his wife. These two oak panels 
from the “Priory” were carved by a Mexican 
artist while the mansion was under construction. 


“removal of The Priory is regarded as a really impor- 
tant indication of the degeneration and approaching 
downfall of Christian civilization in the Southern part 
of Great Britain.” 

Abroad though he was on a private mission, diplo- 
matist Weddell had not forgotten his profession. He 
called in representatives of the press, explained what 
he and his wife were undertaking, and concluded, “It 
really seems to me that between the use of this material 
for a factory in Warwickshire and its use to form the 
walls of a public institution in Virginia devoted to the 
promotion of historical studies, the true Briton could 
make but one choice.” So also, once he was informed, 
did it seem to the true Briton. As quickly as it had 
risen, the storm subsided. 

The final demolition of the walls and the careful 
crating and packing of several thousand tons of mate- 
rials for shipment to the United States was no trivial 
operation. But gradually from their native soil disap- 
peared stones that had been laboriously assembled as 
many as eight centuries earlier, when work on the 
Priory of St. Sepulcher had begun. That establishment 
for the pious enjoyed the favor of successive earls of 
Warwick until the time of King Henry, VIII. In 1546 
that burly monarch, having seized it in the course of 
his campaign against the monasteries, transferred it 
to a royal favorite, Thomas Hawkins (or Fisher, as he 
was also called because his wealth had been extracted 
from the sea). Hawkins, alias Fisher, tore down much 
of the original building and, in 1566, reconstructed it 
as a stately manor house in the Tudor style. Yet for so 
long had it stood as a monkish haven that it continued 
to be called the “Priory.” 

It was to Warwick that there journeyed “great Eliza- 
beth” one day in 1572. Turning their spacious castle 
over to Her Majesty and her entourage, the earl and 
countess of Warwick themselves sought out the hos- 
pitality of the “Priory.” Because the queen “would sec 
what cheer my lady of Warwick made”—we are here 
modernizing the chronicler's spelling and punctuation 
—“she suddenly went into Mr. Thomas Fisher's house 

. and there,” finding the earl and countess “at supper. 
sat down awhile ond. after a little repast, rose again, 
leaving the rest at supper, and went to visit the good 
man of the house, Thomas Fisher, who at that time 
was grievously vexed with the gout, who being brought 
into the gallery, would have kneeled, or rather fallen 
down, but Her Majesty would not suffer it.” Instead, 
before she departed, she wished him a speedy recovery 
-and to such good effect that within another day he 
was in the saddle. 
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It is of further interest that the “Priory” in 1709 
passed into the hands of the aging Henry Wise of 
“Brompton Park,” already royal gardener under two 
sovereigns, William III and Anne, and yet destined 
to serve a third, George I. Henry was a cousin of the 
John Wise who had emigrated in 1635 to Virginia, 
settled in Accomack County (then officially designated 
a shire), and founded a line that was to make its mark 
in colony and commonwealth. 

But the “Priory” would not bear its old name for- 
ever. Transferred to the banks of the James, it would 
rise again as “Virginia House” and would serve both 
as a home and as a durable reminder of the links con- 
necting Old England and the Old Dominion. Nor 
would the edifice be a complete replica either of the 
priory confiscated by “Bluff King Hal” or of the man- 
sion erected by his henchman, Thomas Hawkins, called 
Fisher. 

To be sure, the Tudor dwelling was to be the inspira- 
tion for the central portion of “Virginia House.” But 
features from two other English homes—each associated 
with a family whose most distinguished member was 
instrumental in dissolving the political ties that bound 


These photographs picture three bedrooms in 
“Virginia House”’—Mrs. Weddell’s (above), 
Mr. Weddell’s, with portraits of his great-grand- 
father, grandfather, and father above his bed 
(right), and the state bedroom (below). 
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Virginia to the ancestral island—were also incorporated 
into the design. The west wing of “Virginia House,” 
except for its north fagade, is “an exact reproduction” 
of the only portion of “Sulgrave Manor” that remains 
as it was at the time George Washington’s ancestors 
occupied it. The entrance tower is modeled after a 
similar feature at “Wormleighton,” another ancient 
English dwelling once occupied by members of the 
first President’s family. 

The erection of this composite memorial was begun 
on the Windsor Farms site in the spring of 1926. And 
as though fate were resolved to take a hand in closing 
the cycle of symbolism, it happened that the first batch 
of stone to arrive from overseas was unloaded by a 
laborer named George Washington. 

Despite the difficulties of reassembling piles of an- 
cient masonry into a revised and attractive architectural 
pattern, “Virginia House” was ready for occupancy late 
in the autumn of 1928. Yet much remained to be done. 
The great rooms were empty, a situation necessitating 
much activity ere the desired illusion would be at- 
tained. Indefatigably the Weddells pushed on, conduct- 
ing a search embracing Western Europe, the Levant, 
and Mexico for treasures with which the Tudor interior 
of “Virginia House” might suitably be adorned. 

From far and wide shipments continued across the 
Atlantic—old window glass, aged paneling, stairways, 
lead spout-heads and down-pipes, polished beams, a 
suit of armor, rich tapestries, cross-bows, Oriental weap- 
ons, a set of columns for a loggia. In time the house 
became as the richest jewel in the most resplendent 
baronial coronet. It is impressive from the road. But 
when it is seen from the James, of which it enjoys a 
sweeping vista, it rises above terraced gardens as a 
structure of pure and mellowed grandeur. 

The Weddells’ original plan to share their home 
with the Virginia Historical Society proved impractical. 
Such being the case, they withdrew their first engage- 
ment and devised the entire “Virginia House” estate 
to the society, stipulating only that husband and wife 
should each retain a lifetime tenancy. Thanks were 
returned; the benefactors were wished many happy 
years in their magnificent home; and the society’s 
pressing needs for space were met for the time being 
by adding an annex to the rear of the “Lee House.” 

On New Year's Day, 1948, the Weddells were 
traveling by rail through central Missouri on their way 
to Tucson, Arizona. Near Sedalia the conductor 
glanced around uneasily. He thought the speed of 


the train excessive and was uncertain whether the 
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block signals were operating properly. In order to cau- 
tion the engineer, he pulled the cord. It was too late. 

“As together,” wrote their old friend, the Reverend 
Clayton Torrence, Alexander Wilbourne and Virginia 
Chase Weddell had “lived and worked in sincerity and 
truth among the materials of earth bringing to realiza- 
tion many dreams for the welfare of others; living and 
working together—one in heart and mind and purpose 
—so together they passed from earth.” 

The years roll on, slowly but irretrievably; and the 
Weddells’ memorial joining the medieval to the mod- 
ern and the Old World to the New stands, as durable 
as it could be made by mortal hands. Its aged walls give 
promise, barring unpredictable misfortune, that they 
will endure far into future centuries as they have 
through centuries past. 

Even today “Virginia House” does not contain the 
offices or the archives of the association upon which it 
was bestowed. It probably never will. As trustee over 
it, the Virginia Historical Society reserves it for the 
reception of important personages, the celebration of 


outstanding occasions, a continual flow of the organiza- . 


tion’s own business, and the benefit of the visiting pub- 
lic. The splendor of the building undoubtedly causes 
many to conclude that through its portals there might 
step a queen. But then, of course, one has. 4 4 7 
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. MEN, who appeared to differ 
in age by about thirty years, boarded 
the coach of the Washington-bound 
train at Broad Street Station, sat down 
together, and began to re-fold their 
newspapers in the manner of com- 
muters who have finished scanning 
the more important news while wait- 
ing for train time. Toward each other 
the two men were silent, as if the 
history of the day before—now spread 
out before them on newsprint—de- 
manded their most resolute study. 
The train cleared the northern out- 
skirts of Richmond and began to gath- 
er speed. The elder man, sitting next 
to the window, looked up in time to 
catch a flash of the name “Glen Allen” 
fastened beneath the gable of a small 
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express office beside the tracks. Sud- 
denly he rapped the knuckle of one 
finger on the glass and turned to his 
companion. 

“See that old building over there, 
son?” 

The younger man looked up from 
his paper and fixed his attention on 
a large, rambling, unorthodox, white 
frame structure that was partly 
screened from sight by a grove of oak 
trees. There was hardly time for a 
glance before the view gave way to a 
stand of second-growth timber. 

“What about it?” the younger man 
answered with another question. And 
anyone observing could hardly have 
missed a tiny, indulgent grin that then 
creased his cheeks. 


The 
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A Tale of Honor Upheld 
and a Dream That Died 


Captain John Cussons 


Anticipating a story, he dropped 
the paper and stretched one arm along 
the top of the seat behind his father. 
He had been through this routine 
many times and knew what his father 
did not—that such a question as the 
old man had put, by the tone of its 
asking, was the inevitable prelude to 
a yarn, 

“Well, it’s all tied in with a man 
named John Cussons—Captain John 
Cussons, most people called him. He 
actually got to be a colonel during 
the Civil War, but somehow the ‘Cap- 
tain’ just hung on afterwards. 

“He was an Englishman—came to 
this country when he was a lad about 
sixteen, I think—from the village of 
Horncastle. Ever hear of the Horn- 
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castle horse fairs? They used to be 
very popular. People from all over 
England would go up to Horncastle to 
swap horses.” 

The old gentleman paused for a 
moment. 

“Cussons didn’t find much in the 
East to appeal to him, so he struck 
out for the Indian country, stopped 
awhile and worked on the Detroit 
Free Press, then wound up with the 
Dakota Indians way out past the 
Mississippi River. Most folks think of 
the Dakotas and the Sioux as one and 
the same, and if there is a difference, 
I don’t know what it is. Anyway, 
they were essentially peaceful Indians 
—centered their lives around buffalo 
hunting and moved around a great 
deal. Splendid physical types they 
were; and Cussons, who was six feet 
three and weighed 240 pounds, looked 
as if he had been born into the tribe 
—carried that weight as deftly as a 
ballroom dancer. 

“It was the kind of existence, 
though, that was an education in sur- 
vival skills for a young fellow not 
born into it: hunting, fishing, learn- 
ing to fashion the necessities of life 
out of bones and skins and wood. It 
was a kind of living that emphasized 
an individual’s resourcefulness, while 
at the same time it trained him more 
in solitude than in neighborliness. 
Cussons learned his lessons well and 
became known to his companions in 
the tribe as Wau-zee-hos-ka, which 
means ‘the tall pine tree.’ But after 
about four years he left the Dakotas 
and set out down the Mississippi River 
—alone. 

“Several months later he made his 
way far to the southeast and discovered 
another newspaper job to his liking 
in Selma, Alabama. That was about 
1859. In some other type of work 
Cussons, a foreigner, might have 
looked on with a foreigner’s eye at the 
events that then held the attention of 


“Forest Lodge,”’ its towers 
and one wing gone, is now 
an apartment building 
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his Selma friends. But as a newspaper- 
man he not only had to take notice of 
such things as the abolitionists’ activi- 
ties and John Brown’s raid and the 
coming presidential election; he also 
had to have sympathetic opinions in 
the simmering of Alabama passions 
that were soon to boil over into seces- 
sion. 

“So he became a thoroughgoing 
states’-righter. And when secession. did 
come, it wasn’t long before he was 
headed north to Virginia—as devoted 
to the Southern side of the issues as 
if he had been born in Selma instead 
of Horncastle. 

“Even before the First Battle of 
Manassas, Cussons had found his 
military niche. It was as though his 
four years of living with the Dakotas 
had been a kind of West Point for 
his assignment in the command of 
Major General E. M. Law. He be- 
came a scout. Law recognized the 
value of his training and made him, 
in addition, an aide. And it was as 
Captain Cussons that he took part in 
one of the strangest episodes of the 
war. 

“In the spring of 1863, Law’s bri- 
gade was on duty near Suffolk, along 
with a regiment from North Carolina 


—the 55th, I believe it was—and 
several other commands operating at 
that time under General James Long- 
street. About three miles north of 
Suffolk, where the western branch of 
the Nansemond River joins the main 
stream, there was a group of guns 
called Stribling’s battery. Its purpose 
was to prevent gunboats from going 
up the Nansemond River to Suffolk. 
You'll remember that there was a con- 
centration of Federal troops around 
Hampton Roads then, and Lee was 
not certain whether their move would 
be up the Peninsula or westward along 
the south side of the James River. 
The battery was part of his protective 
line below the James. 

“One night a group of Federals 
came ashore, surprised the small gar- 
rison, and captured the guns and 
some prisoners. The following day 
Colonel J. K. Connally, commander 
of the 55th North Carolina Regiment, 
came to see General Law. He was in 
high huff. 

“ ‘General,’ he almost exploded, ‘I 
understand that you have reported 
that my regiment acted cowardly last 
night and fled before the enemy with- 
out fighting and in violation of orders; 
I wish to know if you so stated.’ Law 
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replied that such had been the report 
of Cussons and Captain L. R. Terrell 
of his staff. 

“Connally said that the report was 
a lie, then searched out Terrell and 
Cussons. Terrell admitted what he 
had said and insisted that it was true. 
Cussons said he had not made such 
a report, ‘but I will tell you what I 
now say: That if you gave your men 
orders to retire when the enemy ap- 
peared in their front, they obeyed 
damned promptly last night.’ 

“‘T hold you responsible, sir, for 
that remark,’ Connally said. And of 
course that meant only one thing. 

“Well, the upshot of it all was that 
Connally and Terrell decided to shoot 
it out with shotguns, while Cussons 
and Major A. H. Belo of Connally’s 
staff chose Mississippi rifles. 

“At dawn on the appointed morn- 
ing, the four men—with the necessary 
personnel that accompanies a duel— 
arrived at a stretch of ground separated 
by a small ridge. Cussons and Belo, 
on one side of the ridge, were ready 
first. Up to that time the two men 
had never met. So they spent a few 
minutes chatting together like old 
friends, then stepped off forty paces 
and prepared to fire on the officiating 
second’s command. 

“The rifles went off so close to- 
gether as to sound like a single shot. 
Neither man was hit. The second 
called out, ‘Gentlemen, are you satis- 
fied?’ Belo answered, ‘Not satisfied.’ 
They fired again—Belo with a ‘falling 


Even in old age, Cussons was 
a colorful figure. 


shot’—that is, starting with his rifle 
high in the air and pulling the trigger 
at the critical horizontal aiming point. 
Cussons used a ‘tising shot.’ Again 
both apparently missed. Cussons said 
something like ‘Bad shooting, Major. 
If we don’t do any better than this, 
we'll never kill any Yankees.’ The 
major agreed, though it turned out 
later that he had been nicked by Cus- 
sons’ second shot. 

“Once more the second said, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, are you satisfied?’ And it was 
Belo who again replied ‘Not satisfied.’ 
They prepared for a third exchange. 


“No shots, meanwhile, had been 
heard from across the ridge. But just 
then a second appeared on top of it 
and shouted at Cussons and Belo to 
stop shooting. The difficulty had been 
successfully resolved across the way 
by a parley of the seconds. Both parties 
were satisfied. An Alabama historian 
later wrote that the North Carolina 
men admitted that some soldiers might 
have retreated hastily. A North Caro- 
lina historian wrote that the Ala- 
bamians apologized. I suppose no one 
will ever know for certain what went 
on in that parley over the ridge.” 

The old gentleman paused for a 
moment as though speculating on 
which of the duelists had actually 
yielded—or on the certainty that one 
or both of them would have been 
struck by a shotgun blast had they 
shot it out. His son picked up his 
newspaper, folded it to a back page, 
and drew a pencil from an_ inside 
pocket. 

“Well, what about that old build- 
ing back there, Dad? Where does it 
fit in?” 

“Cussons was captured on the third 
day at Gettysburg, and the next year 
he was exchanged. He came back to 
Virginia and spent several weeks at 
the spot known after the war as Glen 
Allen. He had passed through there 
as a scout in 1862. Susan Sheppard 
Allen, the widow for whose husband 
the little settlement was later to be 
named, became as attracted to the tall 
scout as he was to her. So before he 


The “Lodge” stood near the tracks of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad. 
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Deer grazed in the park behind the hotel, oblivious to the boats upon this man-made lake. 


returned to finish out the war, they 
were married. 

“After the surrender Cussons came 
back to Glen Allen, content to forget 
about wars and Indians and news- 
papers for a while. But, like any 
returning veteran, he had to face the 
problem of making a living—though 
his wife’s substantial property made 
the pressure less compelling. 

“Since his only salable skill was a 
knowledge of printing, he opened a 
small press in an old, outdoor kitchen 
behind the homestead that had been 
left by Mrs. Cussons’ first husband. It 
prospered right from the start. Drug- 
gists’ labels first, then calendars, were 
the principal products of the Captain’s 
press. In 1881 he patented the flap- 
pad desk calendar and later a perpetual 
calendar—both of which he also manu- 
factured in the bustling printing shop. 

“As the business grew and made 
money, Cussons—like the successful 
businessman of any generation—saw 
visions beyond those of his own trade. 
They crystallized around plans for an 
enormous house. For several years he 
drew and revised and re-drew the de- 
signs for that project. It was not to 
be an ordinary house. What Cussons 
dreamed of was a mansion, though 
not for his own exclusive use. During 
the summer ‘Forest Lodge,’ as it came 
to be called, was to be a resort hotel. 
To make it attractive both to city folk 
from nearby Richmond and to travel- 
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ers from the more congested Northern 
cities, he would use most of the hun- 
dreds of acres of surrounding land he 
had acquired to establish a hunting 
preserve, lakes, driveways, boathouses, 
gardens, and perhaps even a lodge to 
be used solely for dancing. 

“In the early 1880's ‘Forest Lodge’ 
was completed. The house itself was 
a structure of more than a hundred 
rooms, some of which had been dec- 
orated with murals and woodwork that 
were all in the Victorian style you 
saw a while ago in the remaining part 
of the building’s exterior. Peacocks 
and deer, turkeys, squirrels, and other 
game populated the parks—just as the 
captain had planned. The artificial 
lakes were stocked with fish, and all 
the elaborate preparations for the satis- 
faction of discriminating summertime 
guests in the lodge were finally fin- 
ished. Amateur theatricals were even 
arranged for the lodge’s auditorium, 
as an ultimate, grandiose touch. 

“The only trouble was that nobody 
came. Well, not exactly. The resort 
was open for a couple of summers, 
but the patronage didn’t begin to pay 
the operating expenses. Naturally Cus- 
sons was chagrined at his failure. In 
fact, I guess you could say he never 
recovered from it. He became a rather 
querulous man to deal with, alienated 
many of his Henrico County neigh- 
bors, and finally found an outlet for 
his resentment by leading a minor 


crusade against Yankee-written history 
textbooks. And of course, like most 
of the old veterans, he found some 
comfort in reminiscing about his days 
as a Confederate scout. Occasionally 
he also spoke out for more charity 
toward his old friends, the Indians. 
But, in the main, the failure of his 
venture with the hotel seemed to 
kill his spirit. 

“He was an impressive figure around 
Glen Allen and Richmond—tall, with 
long, flowing hair falling around his 
shoulders—until 1912. Then he died. 
Out in Hollywood Cemetery there is 
an upright granite slab over his grave, 
and he identifies himself on it only 
as ‘Captain Cussons’—with some re- 
marks about his war service. A few 
people still remember him; they speak 
of him as an eccentric—as a shadowy 
kind of character on the outside edge 
of history, you might say. 

“Old ‘Forest Lodge’ has changed 
hands several times since he died, 
and its rooms have been converted 
into apartments. The fancy parks and 
wide lakes have reverted to woods, 
and it’s very likely that the old build- 
ing’s days are numbered too. It’s a 
peculiar kind of a monument for a 
man to leave, isn’t it.” 

The old man looked over at his 
listener for an affirmation. Not until 
then did he realize that his son had 
been concentrating quietly on the 
morning paper’s crossword puzzle. + + + 
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Governor John Floyd 
described the awesome 
display in his diary, now 
in the Virginia State 


Library. 


This drawing by an art- 
ist of 1833 was probably 
not made in Virginia, 
but similar scenes must 
have been enacted in the 
Old Dominion. 


One night in 1833 


flaming meteors 


& skies and provide 


nature's fireworks. 


When the "Stars ” Fell 


Master! It’s all over—all the stars are 
falling to the ground!” Knocking over chairs as he 
fell headlong into the room, a slave thus announced 
the news to his owner in Amherst County. 

“Doomsday has come!” gasped a group of gamblers. 
They overturned the gaming table in their haste to 
bend their knees in prayer. Women fled to the churches 
to invoke the mercy and protection of the Deity. 
Sturdy James River boatmen, whose physical courage 
was proverbial, cried out in terror at the swords, scythes, 
and reap hooks they fancied they saw in the sky. 

But not all citizens gave way to panic. Many of the 
better-informed watched the heavens with delight. In 
Richmond Governor John Floyd wrote in his diary 
that the meteoric shower—for that is what it was—had 
been “the most extraordinary phenomenon ever beheld 
in this place.” An educated Lynchburger compared 
the display to “a heavy snow-storm, with the largest 
flakes falling thickly,” but with this difference, “that 
the flakes seemed to be of fire.” 

What these Virginians witnessed was the fabulously 
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brilliant “Leonid” shower of November 12-13, 1833, 
a pageant of nature’s fireworks that was visible in its 
greatest splendor to the inhabitants of eastern North 
America. Leo (the “Lion”) is the fifth sign of the 
zodiac. The ancients believed that the fierce beast 
was set high in the heavens after he had been slain 
by Hercules in mortal combat. Within the Leonid 
constellation is a “Sickle” (much in the form of a 
reversed question mark), the lower end of the handle 
of which is the star Regulus, Leo’s heart. And the 
Sickle contains the “radiant,” or area, from which 
the meteors seem to come. 

But about radiants and meteors Virginians in 1833 
were generally uninformed. They knew only that the 
first “shooting stars” appeared just before midnight on 
November 12 and that others fell in increasing num- 
bers until their light was outshone by the rays of the 
rising sun. One merchant, according to the Richmond 
Whig, saw at least 500 of these objects at one time; 
another spectator believed that they outnumbered 
the fixed stars. 
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The “main swarm” of Leonids draws near the 
earth three times every hundred years. 


As to the meaning of the coruscant showers, some 
religious leaders were quite satished. The editor of 
the Richmond Religious Herald, a Baptist publication, 
believed them “well calculated to call to mind the 
recollection of that great day when the elements shall 
be dissolved with fervent heat, when this earth with 
all things therein shall pass away, and when Christ 
Jesus in all the splendor of his power shall call an 
assembled world to appear before him in judgment.” 

A Virginian who contributed to the nonsectarian 
Southern Religious Telegraph pointed out that falling 
stars should be, according to the Scriptures, one of the 
signs of the second coming of the Son of God. From 
this premise he drew a clear inference: “Let those 
who would exhibit our Saviour rejoice and labor. Let 
all his enemies secure his favor while they may.” 

While not rejecting these interpretations, others 
displayed more interest in the material features of the 
phenomena. To the agricultural experimenter and edi- 
tor, Edmund Rufhn, who recorded his impressions in 
his Farmers’ Register, “These lights were nothing in 
appearance like lightning, except in flashes or explo- 
sions. Bright as they were, they seemed of a white or 
silver splendor, like that of the moon rather than the 
glaring yellow of the sun.” The trails of most of the 
smaller meteors blazed for only about three seconds. 
Those of the larger sort were visible for as long as 
fifteen minutes. Some covered perhaps a fifth of the 
perceptible arch of the sky; and one trail gradually 
assumed the shape of the letter S. The “flashes” and 
“explosions” that Ruffin witnessed made no noise. But 
some other observers did claim that they heard sounds. 

In other parts of the commonwealth also various 
reports were published. A meteor that appeared to be 
the size of a full moon was said to have passed over 


New Glasgow in Amherst County and to have moved 
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in a northerly direction while leaving a trail of “con- 
siderable diameter and length; at first of a brilliant 
flame, then softening into bluish white, growing paler 
and paler, until it disappeared after the lapse of 
several minutes.” 

What explanations for these wonders did Virginians 
offer? They varied. Individuals stationed as far apart 
as Alexandria, Norfolk, and Lynchburg attributed 
them to “electrical activity,” a term so vague that it 
could be made to sound profound, particularly since 
little was then known about electricity. 

Others agreed that the meteors represented “a phos- 
phoric production of some kind.” H. M. Garland was 
watching the display in the yard of his house in New 
Glasgow when he heard something that sounded like 
a large drop of water fall on the roof of a small coop 
nearby. Immediately he went to investigate. With the 
aid of a candle, he saw “a substance of about the 
circumference of a twenty-five cent piece, of the 
consistence and appearance pretty much of the white 
of an egg made hot—or, perhaps animal jelly broken 
into fragments, would be a better comparison.” But, 
he added mysteriously, “let it be borne in mind, that 
I do not vouch from whence it came.” That was well. 
It certainly bore no relation to a meteor. 

A Halifax observer explored the scientific works 
available to him and decided that meteors were solid 
bodies. Abundant proof was to be found, he argued, 
that stones or metallic concretions, usually accompanied 
by streaks of light, had fallen from the heavens. “But 
whether these bodies are produced by exhalations from 
the earth,” he confessed, “or whether they are formed 
from the vast quantity of dust &c. cast from the 
volcanoes and consolidated in the heavens—or wheth- 
er, in fact, these meteors are caused by the firing of 


Astronomers from the McCormick Observatory 
were disappointed by the 1899 display. 
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a train of inflammable vapour, which has gradually 
risen from the earth and accumulated in the higher 
regions, is mere matter of hypothesis.” 

Naturally, these fumbling attempts at explanation 
failed to appease the intellectual appetites of the scien- 
tifically-minded. The great shower of 1833—the most 
outstanding of which history has made record—so 
engrossed the attention of many that it led to the 
creation of a new and highly-specialized branch of 
science, meteoric astronomy. Today we know many 
things in this field that our ancestors did not—that 
swarms of stone and metallic bodies are indeed cir- 
culating through interplanetary space; that they may 
originate within the solar system or well beyond it; 
that some of the meteors are probably the debris of 
disintegrated comets; and that when they enter the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth, they become in- 
candescent, set aflame by friction. Such fiery visitors 
are usually visible at an altitude of eighty to ninety 
miles and, in most instances, are burned to dissolu- 
tion at thirty-five to forty miles above the earth. The 
few that reach the earth are called meteorites. 

Charting the recurrences and paths of the Leonids, 
Hubert A. Newton of Yale College in 1863 reported 
that he had found records of their swarming toward 
earth periodically as far back as 902 A. D. They 
appeared, he concluded, in cycles of approximately 
thirty-three years (although a few of them can be seen 
in any November). So he expected the next generous 
showers to occur around 1866 and 1899. 

In 1866 Virginians were ready. Richmonders and 
residents of other Eastern cities arranged to have their 
firemen rout them from bed by the tolling of bells 
should the display again be dramatic. In Lynchburg 
homemade telescopes were constructed from stovepipes 
and set up in anticipation of a great spectacle. But the 
clusters failed to reappear in the expected volume. The 
Smithscnian Institution in Washington, D. C., reported 
approximately eighty meteors an hour. Better luck 
was enjoyed across the Atlantic, where the renowned 
observatory at Greenwich, England, announced that 
some 5,COO0 an hour had flashed across the heavens. 

In 1899 astronomers associated with the Leander 
McCormick Observatory of the University of Virginia 
prepared to observe the expected Leonid shower of 
that year. Parties of two watchers each were stationed 
along a forty-mile line extending north and south and 
were equipped with cameras, maps, and other items 
for recording. Among these watchers was a teen-age 
Virginian, Charles Pollard Olivier. Eventually he was 
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COMMUNICA TED. 

The citizens of this place were awakened this morning, 
about two hours belvre day, to witness the most extraordi- 
nary phenomenon that (perhaps) has ever occurred since 
the recollection of man.. Many were awakened by the 
ery, thatthe sfars were falling trom Heaven. Upon get- 
ting out of doors, I found the whole Heavens illuminated 
with aninnumerable number of meteors, that seemed to 
be gathering upon us with inercased rapidity. The rcene 
continued unabated until day, presenting to my mind 
most forcibly the language of the poet, when he says— 
“The war of elements, the wreck of matter and the crush 
of. worlds,”’ 

Upon a closer examination I found it tobe, what is usu- 
ally called, a shooting of the stars. It was agrand, su- 
blime, and an awful scene. The fixed ‘stars seemed to 
have left their orbs, and were hastening with a gleam of 
light towards the earth—portending, awfully portending, 
the uestruction of itsinhabitamts, 1 write as a plein far- 
mer, unitformed in the technicalities of astronomy, hop- 
ing that theee lines may meet the eye of some astronomers, 
who will give us the causes of these things. All we can 
say aboutit, ia, that they were meteors in the gloom’ of 
night, which brightened for a while the vaulted Heavefls. 
We saw, kut could not understand. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Madison Court-house, Nov. 13, 1833. 

The shower of 1833 led one “plain farmer” to 


recall “the language of the poet.” 


to become an astronomer of note, the author of a book 
titled Meteors, and a writer of many articles on that 
new science. 

Again the results were disappointing. Had the the- 
ories of two British astronomers been heeded, the 
disappointment might have been less keen; for, as the 
Britons had pointed out, because of the position of Jupi- 
ter before November, 1899, the Leonids were likely to 
have been drawn aside by the giant planet. They were. 
Relatiyely few broke through to delight terrestrial eyes. 
Stationed at Scottsville, Olivier was chagrined. On the 
cloudy night of November 14 he saw only seven 
meteors. The next night was clear, but he counted 
no more than fourteen. 

Never since 1833, so far as we know, has nature 
dazzled man as he was dazzled by the Leonids in that 
year. But that fact will probably not dissuade Vir- 
ginians who are interested in celestial phenomena 
from scanning November skies in the years around 
1955 in the hope that they will see the “stars” fall once 
again like “a heavy snow-storm.” Fairly large, if not 
brilliant, showers have been observed as recently as 
1931—proof that the Leonid stream still races through 
interplanetary space in its accustomed orbit. And, in 
reference to future showers of Leonid meteors, Dr. 
Olivier has assured Virginia Cavalcade by letter that 
“we never know what they will do.” 7 7 + 
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Royal authority 
has gone from 
Virginia, but a 
treasured sym- 
bol of it is 
carefully 
preserved. 
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(Peremonia 


@he city of Norfolk has a great 
mace. Jt is a special memento 
of favor presented to colonial 
Virginia’s metropolis by “Robert 
“Dinwiddie, Lieutenant Governor. 


[ in the United 


States is the beautiful, sil- 
ver great mace of Nor- 
folk. No other American 
city can boast such a treas- 
ure. The colonial mace of 
South Carolina alone is 
comparable to it in age 
and condition, but it, of 
course, never belonged to 
a municipality. 

As symbols of kingly 
majesty, ceremonial maces 
have an interesting past. 
They were derived from 
the war mace, a metal 
bludgeon with a spiked, 
bladed, or knobbed head 
designed to crack the heav- 
jest armor. It was with 
such a thirty-pound maul 
that Richard the Lion- 
Hearted ran up a reputa- 
tion for mayhem that 
seems likely to endure. 

In court functions, how- 
ever, the ceremonial mace 
had a more pacific pur- 
pose, and so its evolv- 
ing appearance indicated. 
Precious metals replaced 
the iron, steel, and latten 
that had been the princi- 
pal materials used in the 
fabrication of the war 
club. As the towns of me- 
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dieval England grew in influence and 
importance, the right of select officials 
to carry such a mace was often includ- 
ed in charters granted by the throne, 
signifying the placing of certain pow- 
ers hitherto reserved to the king in 
the hands of the corporate fathers. 

The idea of bestowing a great mace 
on Norfolk seems to have originated 
in the canny Scottish mind of Robert 
Dinwiddie, a man not unacquainted 
with the world. Having begun a career 
as a Glasgow merchant, in 1727 he 
entered the royal customs service. 
Eleven years later he was appointed 
surveyor general of customs for an area 
including the southern colonies of the 
American mainland, the Bahamas, and 
the West Indies. In this capacity he 
visited Virginia and undoubtedly made 
the acquaintance of some of the mer- 
chants of Norfolk, many of whom 
were Scots like himself. 

It was probably because he insti- 
tuted a number of reforms in the cus- 
toms service that Dinwiddie was made 
a “burgher,” or honorary citizen, of 
the town. In “grateful recompense,” 
he presented a seal to the borough 
council; and on July 7, 1741, that 
body recorded its “grateful acceptance” 
of the gift. 

Then in 1751 Dinwiddie became 
lieutenant governor of Virginia (the 
titular governor, the Earl of Albe- 
marle, remained in England), an of- 
fice he was to hold for seven years. 
Thus elevated, he was in a position to 
bestow an even more regal favor upon 
Norfolk, the most populous borough 
in the colony and the one that had al- 
ready honored him for having under- 
stood its problems as a port. 

He therefore commissioned Fuller 
White, a silversmith of London, to 
make a ceremonial mace for the Vir- 
ginia city. This skilled craftsman com- 
pleted his assigned task in 1753, but 
the mace was not presented until the 
following spring. According to old 
minutes of the Norfolk common coun- 
cil, this splendid token of the lieuten- 
ant governor's “great Regard and Af- 
fection for the said Borough” was 
“thankfully received” on the first of 
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April, 1754. A committee of six, in- 
cluding Josiah Smith, Robert Tucker, 
Christopher Perkins, Archibald Camp- 
bell, Alexander Rose, and Richard 
Scott, was appointed to draw up a 
fitting resolution of gratitude. 

The great mace of Norfolk was 
made of the highest quality silver. 
Fuller White, whose initials appear 
thereon, designed it in eleven sec- 
tions that screw together. It is forty- 
one inches long and weighs about six 
and a half pounds. Its cylindrical head 
measures seven inches in length and 
approximately five and a quarter 
inches in diameter. The royal arms 
of Great Britain, with the letters “GR,” 
for Georgius Rex (King George), are 
inscribed near the midsection of its 
slightly convex top. Four curved bands 
rise above this, to form an open crown 
surmounted by an orb and a cross. 
Other embellishments, such as the 
rose of England, the thistle of Scot- 
land, the fleur-de-lis of France, and 
the harp of Ireland appear on the sides 
of the bowl, which itself is supported 
by delicately-wrought caryatidal brack- 
ets. An inscription, “The Gift of the 
Honble. Robert Dinwiddie Esaqr. 
Lieut. Governour of Virginia to the 
Corporation of Norfolk, 1753,” en- 
circles its base. And leaves and scrolls 
ornament the baluster-style shaft that 
is twenty-eight inches long. 

Only twenty-one years after the 
presentation of the mace, Virginians 
rose against the authority that it rep- 
resented. Early in 1776 most of Nor- 
folk, caught between redcoats and 
patriots, went up in smoke and flame. 
By that time, so tradition relates, Din- 
widdie’s gift, as well as certain vital 
public documents, had been spirited 
off to Kempsville and hidden until 
the danger passed. Later, when Vir- 
ginia ratified the federal Constitution, 
the mace, as the symbol of evicted 
royal authority, was displayed in pub- 
lic, being borne in a colorful procession 


The great mace is now in the 
third century of its use. 
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Scottish-born Robert 

Dinwiddie was a gener- 

ous friend of the Bor- 
ough of Norfolk. 


honoring the achievement 
of “a more perfect Union.” 

Likewise was the “beau- 
tiful and bright, though 
ancient Silver Mace”’ 
made to serve other cere- 
monial occasions. It was 
carried through the streets 
in 1836 by Deputy Ser- 
geant William W. Lamb 
in the Norfolk centennial 
celebration. It was brought 
forth again when the cor- 
nerstone of Norfolk Acad- 
emy was laid on May 25, 
1840. As it reflected “the 
rays of the sun from its 
burnished surface,” it 
caught the eye of the edi- 
tor of the Norfolk Beacon 
and led him to pontificate 
that it was well the an- 
cient treasure had been 
preserved, “not only for 
the sake of the donor, but 
for that important and sol- 
emn lesson which it reads 
to every citizen of the 
Republic—reminding him 
that the land on which 
he treads was once sub- 
ject to a foreign king, and 
it will again become the 
prey of a foreign master, unless the 
people are wise and virtuous.” 

The message was well-intended, 
and had the generation to which the 
editor addressed his words been, if 
not more virtuous, at least much wiser 
than it proved, it might have been 
spared the agonies of the ruinous con- 
flict into which it and its sons blun- 
dered. Early in the internecine strug- 
gle of the 1860's, coastal Norfolk fell 
to Yankee seizure; and William W. 
Lamb, the onetime deputy sergeant 
whose political career had so prospered 
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that he was now mayor, in 1862 bore 
the great mace to his home at 420 
West Bute Street. There he concealed 
it beneath the hearth, reputedly in the 
west front room of the second story. 

In the harrowing years that fol- 
lowed, the mace seems to have been 
preserved only by chance; it passed 
into the mental mist of half-forgotten 
things. Not until 1894, indeed, when 
old records stored at the Norfolk police 
station were examined, did the mace 
reappear, then being found in their 
midst and in an understandable state 


of disrepair. The city fathers at once 
voted its renovation and requested that 
the Norfolk National Bank, since 
merged into the National Bank of 
Commerce, assume its custodianship; 
and in the vaults of the latter-named 
institution it reposes today. 

Since that day the ever-aging me- 
mento of vanished royal pomp has 
been carefully guarded between infre- 
quent public appearances. As in 1857, 
so was it again exhibited at the ter- 
centennial Jamestown Exposition in 
1907. More recently it was borne in 
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the parade celebrating the end of the 
First World War, and in 1932, when 
the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Norfolk was commemorated. 

Because of the rarity and increasing 
value of the old mace, two replicas 
were made in 1952. One is on exhibi- 
tion at the Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences; the other is used by the 
city government on public occasions. 
This copy was seen by thousands as 
recently as 1953, when it was carried 
in the inaugural parade of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Even though these replicas have 
been made from photographs and casts 


The great mace itself (above and right) was 
displayed aboard the U. S. S. Norfolk in 1954, 
when that ship visited her namesake port, but 
a replica (below) is used on most occasions. 
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of the original, they are distinguish- 
able from it in telltale details. Among 
the most obvious is the word “sterling” 
stamped on the twentieth-century 
copies. The shafts of the latter also 
screw onto modern aluminum tubes 
instead of a wooden rod. Repair marks 
on the open crown and the orb of the 
prototype, along with the worn, blunt 
end of its foot knop, have not been 
duplicated. Nor do the copies repro- 
duce precisely the eye-arresting beauty 
of Robert Dinwiddie’s gift; they neces- 
sarily lack, as one writer has remarked, 
“the freshness which the creator alone 
can impart to an original work.” + + + 
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The bruised and battered image of Norborne 
Berkeley still watches over Williamsburg. 


N.. MANY colonial governors were as well-liked as 
Norborne Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt. Long after his 
death in office he was remembered in Virginia for his 
“prudent and wise administration” and for “the many 
public and social virtues which adorned his illustrious 
character.” 

Those virtues may not have been apparent when he 
arrived in Williamsburg in October, 1768. It was be- 
lieved for generations that the baron had distinguished 
himself in George III’s London principally as a gam- 
bler, an office-seeker, and an assiduous courtier—and 
assumed that he redeemed himself in Virginia. The 
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Lord Botetourt, a popular royal governor, was commemorated 


in stone by grateful Virginians. His chiseled portrait, the 
first to be erected in the colony, endured both admiration 


and mutilation ere it became “a rendezvous to the 


curious” and the focus of an unique tradition. 


recent researches of Mr. Bryan Little of Bristol, Eng- 
land, reveal that Botetourt’s earlier career was much 
more admirable and far more reputable than has been 
generally realized. 

Norborne Berkeley had been born a member of the 
English landed gentry and was a highly respected fig- 
ure in his native county of Gloucester. As a member 
of Parliament, he had represented the interests of his 
constituents with ability and integrity, and he had 
continued to consider their welfare after his elevation 
to the peerage in 1764. It was true that he accepted 
the governorship of Virginia in order to recoup his 
fortunes, but he had not wasted his patrimony in riot- 
ous living. Instead, he had incurred debts by his exces- 
sive generosity to relatives and to the needy, and an 
unwise investment in an unsuccessful copper works 
had brought him to the verge of financial ruin. 

A man of conciliatory manner, genuine tolerance, 
and never-failing courtesy, he was temperamentally 
well equipped for the difficult job at the capital at 
Williamsburg. When he died there on October 15, 
1770, after only two years of service, he had won the 
loyalty and affection of nearly every Virginian whom 
he had met. 

Therefore, when the members of the colonial Gen- 
eral Assembly decided to pay him posthumous tribute, 
they did not content themselves with “verbal declara- 
tions only.” On July 20, 1771, those representatives of 
the people of Virginia agreed unanimously to erect 
“an elegant statue of his late Excellency” at public 
expense. A select committee was chosen to carry out 
the will of the legislature. The committee included 
William Nelson, president of the Council; his brother 
Thomas, secretary of state; Peyton Randolph, speaker 
of the House of Burgesses; Robert Carter Nicholas, 
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The medallion from which this likeness was made probably was the same used by sculptor Richard 
Hayward. This engraving is now in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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treasurer of the colony; Lewis Burwell, burgess from 
James City County; and Dudley Digges, burgess from 
York County. 

In accordance with their instructions, these men 
sent to Great Britain to find a competent sculptor. To 
aid them in their search, they turned to John Norton, 
a London merchant who had many Virginia customers. 
Norton gladly accepted this responsibility, for he had 
the matter “much at heart.” Another who proved help- 
ful was Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort and Bote- 
tourt’s nephew and heir. 

By March, 1772, lord and merchant, working togeth- 
er, had selected an artist. Their choice fell on Richard 
Hayward, some of whose works had been placed in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The sculptor obtained a wax medallion of Bote- 
tourt that had been fashioned by Isaac Gossett and 
relied on this to guide him in the reproduction of the 
baronial features. A copy of the medallion was sent 
to William Nelson in Virginia, and the latter declared 
that it was a “very strong” likeness. 

Hayward, meanwhile, had “luckily hit upon a Block 
of Fine Marble” and commenced to chisel out the fig- 
ure of “his late Excellency.” By August visitors to his 
studio were already able to detect “a great Resem- 
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blance” to Botetourt, even though the work was far 
from finished. 

It was not completed, indeed, until March, 1773. 
After it had been “much admir’d . .. by the Curious & 
Artists” of fashionable London, the statue was placed 
aboard the ship Virginia, then about to sail for the 
colony. Also making the voyage was John Hirst, one 
of Hayward’s masons, who went along to protect the 
work in transit and to see that it was erected properly 
when it reached Williamsburg. 

The Virginia reached York River in May. The statue 
was unloaded and transferred to the Williamsburg 
Capitol. There Hirst set it up in the piazza that joined 
the two wings of that building. Around the. pedestal 
he placed the iron balustrades that he had brought 
from England for this purpose. 

Those who had commissioned the statue were well 
pleased, and the work was “universally admired.” Bote- 
tourt was represented “as large as life” and dressed in 
his court robes. On the front and sides of the ornate 
pedestal were “proper Inscriptions” that recalled the 
late governor's achievements and expressed the “warm- 
est sense of gratitude” for his services to Virginia. 

Proof of the sincerity of those sentiments was not 
long in coming. Even as the sculptor’s work was being 
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erected, the clouds of revolution were gathering, and 
within three years they were sweeping across the land. 
One casualty of the tempest was the gilded equestrian 
statue of George III that had stood since 1770 in the 
city of New York. To no one’s particular amazement, 
that image of a hated king was pulled down by a mob 
one night in July, 1776, and the lead of which it was 
made was converted into bullets that were later shot 
at the king’s soldiers. But no one in Williamsburg 
offered violence to the likeness of the king’s former 
governor. 

Indeed, the Revolutionary leaders of Virginia strove 
to keep the statue in good condition, and until 1779 
it was given periodic cleanings by orders of the General 
Assembly. After the seat of government was moved to 
Richmond, however, this practice was discontinued. 
From then on Botetourt stood neglected in the piazza 
of the former Capitol, which itself soon began to show 
signs of disrepair. 

Nonetheless, “his late Excellency” still seems to have 
been in good condition as late as 1786. Robert Hunter, 
Jr., passed through Williamsburg early that year and 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
MNORBORNE BERKELEY 
mm. BARON DE BOTETOURT 
\ ERNDSR GENE RAL OF THe 
VIRGINIA 


The “proper Inscriptions” or- 
dered by the General Assem- 
bly may still be read on the 
front and sides of the statue’s 
ornately-decorated base. 


noted the presence of “a handsome statue.” Had it suf- 
fered any serious damage, that critical young Briton 
would have been the first to call indignant attention 
to the fact. 

Yet the vandals who were nearly to ruin it did not 
hold their hands much longer. Left unguarded as it 
was, Botetourt’s statue was “exposed to the rudeness” 
of those who believed that “every insult offered to the 
monument” was an act of patriotic piety. By 1792, if 
not before, the “elegant statue” had become “shameful- 
ly defaced.” The process of mutilation went on until 
Botetourt’s head and right hand had been knocked off 
and his nose smashed “almost flat to his face, as if it 
had been cut off in the Indies.” 

Residents of Williamsburg began to tell the tale that 
all this had happened “during the war, when party rage 
was at its height, and everything pertaining to royalty 
obnoxious.” Most of the damage, however, seems to 
have been done in the postwar years and probably was 
a result of resentment caused by Britain’s refusal to 
abandon her posts in the American West and Britain’s 
insistence on the payment of debts owed by former 
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colonials to the merchants of England and Scotland. 

Whatever the principal cause of this “shameful 
mutilation,” public indifference was undoubtedly a con- 
tributory one. Yet that apathy was not universal, nor 
was it shared by the officers of the College of William 
and Mary, an institution for which the living Botetourt 
had done much and within the premises of which his 
body was buried. Bishop James Madison, president of 
the college and cousin of the noted statesman of the 
same name, viewed the deterioration of the statue with 
grave concern, and most members of his faculty shared 
his sentiments. 

In 1801, therefore, the officers of this institution pur- 
chased the badly-battered remains of the erstwhile 
“Block of Fine Marble” from the commonwealth and 
moved it from the Capitol to the college grounds. 
There, under Bishop Madison's eye, it was partially 
repaired. The governor's severed head was “dexterous- 
ly stuck en with an iron plug,” and his nose was 
“scientifically renewed.” The figure’s right hand had 
apparently disappeared, end no attempt was made to 
restore it, but otherwise the whole presented “a very 
handsome: appearance” when the renovators had fin- 
ished. Set up in front of the main college structure. 
since known as the Wren Building, it soon became 
“in some measure a rendezvous to the curious.” 

And there it has remained, becoming “moulded by 
age” and the elements, for more than a century and 
a half. The baron’s nose was knocked off again in 
1837, but it was soon replaced. When the main build. 
ing at the college burned in 1859, “the mossy coat 
of old Botetourt,” much to the relief of admirers, was 
“unscathed.” 

By then it had become a familiar feature of the 
academic landscape. As time passed and student cus- 
toms changed, “old Botetourt” became the focus of a 
tradition that still persists. Members of each new fresh- 
man class are expected either to curtsy or to doff their 
caps, depending upon their gender, whenever they 
pass by. No reputable witness has reported that the 
marble image has ever acknowledged these salutations. 
One can be sure, however, that the living original of 
this “most elegant statue” would have done so with the 
same gracious courtesy that endeared him to his con- 
temporaries in the colony of Virginia. 7 1 1 


The picture on the back cover shows no balus- 
trade, but this more recent view reveals that the 
former protection has been restored. 
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